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Abel Says: £££££, 



The football season came to a close Mon- 
day night with *** annuaI football ban- 
* * quet, but this year's affair also marked 

in* I a ^ end to Charlie Bradshaw’s coaching 

1* lIMll Act career here at the University. For the story, 

see page 6. Kernel Photo by Howard Mason 

Johnson Speaks To Bar 

By ELLEN ESSIC 

Payette County Judge Joe Johnson, who recently initiated a 

P^nniwTnH ’ 7 ,n -° r* ° peration of the hexing too-Fayette County 
Bar As K l Comm,ss,on . s P<*e yesterday to the Student 



Johnson commented on the 
Maine Chance Farm controversy: 
It was an attempt by Keene- 
land Association to use UK.” 
Lexington veterinarian Arnold C. 
Pessin and horseman Rex C. Ells- 
worth, in an anti-trust suit, con- 
tend that UK, the Bank of New 
^ork and Keeneland conspired 
to prevent them from buying 
Maine Chance Farm. It was pur- 
chased by UK for $2 million in 
July of 1967. 

Judge Johason called the Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commission 



Empty Boxes 

Because many students leave 
early for Thanksgiving vacation, 
there will be no Kernel tomorrow. 
The next edition will be published 
next Monday. 



“the instrument of county gov- 
ernment which lends itself most 
readily to corruption.” He sug- 
gested ways to keep the Com- 
mission free of corruption: Try 
to fill seats with people who 
are not involved in real estate 
and restrict discussion of zoning 
cases to hearings only. 

“Personally,” he added, ‘“I’d 
make the members take a lie 
detector test every six months.” 
As a result of the inquiries, 
two suits have been filed against 
Johnson, who said, “I’ve done 
more for the bar association than 
any one else in the county by 
stirring up so many litigations.” 
He has drawn criticism from sev- 
eral members of the local bar 
association for his conduct dur- 
ing the inquiry. 

Johnson said more should be 
done to catch the “sophisticated 
thieves in big mahogany offices 
who steal millions of dollars.” 



By CATHY FOX 
“We were the first to see the 
negative. We were the first to 
pollute the air. We were the 
first to build skyscrapers. Our 
influence in the world will de- 
pend on how we deal with 
these problems, not how many 
bombs we drop, because these 
are the problems of mankind,” 
NBC news diplomatic corres- 
pondent Elie Abel told an audi- 
ence in Memorial Coliseum 
Monday night. 

Nixon is taking over at a 
moment when, according to 
Abel, “the superpowers are dis- 
covering they aren’t going to be 
able to run the world one- 
against-the-other. Smaller coun- 
tries are going to have more 
influence.” 

Deterrence is only effective 
when two large countries are 
trying to effect their will on 
each other, Abel said. He add- 
ed that it was clear that the 
United States failed in Vietnam, 
Cuba and with DeGaulle. 

At one point in his speech, 
he took time to make a few com- 
ments on today’s youth. 

“The young take a great deal 
for granted. Not the rhetoric 
that they were taught, though. 

Alcohol Arrests 
Get 22 Students 

Some 22 University students 
were arrested over the weekend 
on charges of possession of al- 
cohol while under the legal drink- 
ing age, according to Assistant 
Dean of Students K. E. Branden- 
burgh. 

Seventeen of the students’ 
cases were heard Monday in the 
county quarterly court. All were 
fined $10 and $13.50 in court 
costs and received a verbal re- 
primand fromthejudge, Branden- 
burg h said. 

He said five other students 
were arrested by the city police 
department and that their cases 
have been continued to Jan. 3. 

Brandenburgh said the Uni- 
versity played no part in what 
he termed the “apparent crack- 
down” at establishments located 
near campus. 



With the facts that we tought 
them— ‘One nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all.’ 
They say, “You’ve got to be 
kidding! Where?’” 

He said the unrest among 
students has been blamed on 
the Vietnam war and on the 
tense racial situation. 

“I submit that the troubles 
go deeper than war and race 
prejudice,” he said. "Some of 
the unhappiness is related to 
modern technology and mass 
production. The individual, es- 
pecially the sensitive individual, 
feels thwarted. He feels he has 
lost something.” 

Abel feels that respect for 
the human being has been lost 
today; 

“I suspect this is the root of 
the problem and it is not just 
our problem.” 

Of the recent election, Abel 
said. We ought to pray that 
Richard Nixon has a long life. I 
am not being nasty to his vice 
president. He is a political ac- 
cident. Up to two years ago he 
was essentially a county official, 
not doing anything more diffi- 
cult than tax assessment on 
suburban property. 

I don’t know enough about 
him to say whether he is bad 
or good.” But, he added, “I can 



Prejudice 

think of at least a hundred other 
Republicans better qualified.” 

Asked whom he thought 
Nixon would name to his cab- 
inet, he mentioned as possible 
prospects, Clark Clifford, the 
Democratic secretary of de- 
fense, to remain in his position 
(also mentioning Nelson Rocke- 
feller for the job) and possibly 
Douglas Dillon as secretary of 
state. 

On Nixon’s proposal to end 
the draft after the war, he said 
it would be impossible unless 
we reduce our commitments 
around the world. 

Isbell To Explain 
Effects Of Drugs 

Dr. Harris Isbell, a Medical 
Center physician of national 
stature as an authority on 
narcotics, will speak Monday 
night on “The Effects of LSD and 
Marijuana on the Body.” 

The talk is sponsored by Pryor 
Pre-med honorary and will be 
held at 7 p.m. in MN 563 of the 
Medical Center. 

Those interested in attending 
are advised to take the elevator 
near the med center library to 
the fifth floor. 



Former Prof Leads Anti-Establishment 



Retired Artillery Officer 
To Speak Out On Vietnam 

“Why Are We Forbidden To Win?” will be the subject of a talk 
by Lt. Col. Paul C. Erickson on Monday, December 2. Erickson 
will speak at 3 p.m. at the Student Center Theater under the spon- 
sorship of the Young Americans for Freedom (YAF). 

Erickson was bom in Minne- 
sota but now resides in Cali- 
fornia. He graduated from West 
Point in 1954 and has since served 
as an artillery officer in Germany, 

Korea and Vietnam. He has also 
been an instructor in nuclear 
weaponry. 

After fourteen years’ service 
as a career officer, Erickson re- 
signed his commission to be free 
to speak out on matters con- 
cerning the conduct of the war 
in Vietnam. 

The restrictions on our forces 

are incredible, he says. LT. COL. PAUL ERICKSON 




Democrats Ready For Precinct Struggle 

is rv\n»r ■/ / a ***■ . a _ • 



FRANKFORT, Ky. (AP)-The struggle 
for grass roots control of the Democratic 
Party in Kentucky focuses on Fayette 
County this week, where it may be set- 
tled amicably or burst into a wide open 
contest. 

Essentially it is a repeat of last 
summer's battle between the party estab- 
lishment and the young turks, often the 
same ones who supported U.S. Sen. 
Eugene McCarthy Cor president. 

Whatever happens in Fayette County, 
the political jockeying will re-occur in one 
form or another in most of the 120 counties, 
climaxed by the official voting Dec. 7. 

On that day. Democrats from each 
precinct who care to show up elect a 
committeeman, committeewoman and 
youth representative. 

A week later the three from each 
precinct meet to pick legislative district 
chairmen who in turn choose a county 
chairman the same day. The process 
occurs every lour years. 

The status quo in Fayette County 
is represented by County Chairman Steve 



Banahan, a veteran who said he plans 
to step down anyway and wants Demo- 
crats to resolve their differences har- 
moniously. 

The anti-establishment leader is Jack 
Reeves, former University of Kentucky 
political science professor and rallying 
point for McCarthyites months ago. 

Delegates from the two sides have 
met long and often, with another flurry 
of activity during the past weekend. 

“We’re trying to work out a pro- 
position where all will be satisfied,” 
Banahan said. “We’re not too far apart 
anti have practically agreed on my succes- 
sor.” 

Banahan stresses the upcoming county 
races next spring and the need for Demo- 
crats to end their internal bickering before 
then. 

Reeves seems less optimistic than the 
county chairman on a compromise. 

“I don’t want a fight that might en- 
danger the party's success in the fail 
election,” he said. ”But I can't agree 



to anything unless my people agree.” 

The obstacle to settlement seems to 
be the leadership of Fayette County’s 
four legislative districts, three of which 
were wot) for McCarthy during the sum- 
mer. 

If full scale political war erupted, 
could the youngsters emerge victorious 
again by sheer numbers? Last summer 
they converged on four districts, but this 
time they must spread out into 96 pre- 
cincts. 

A similar situation exists in Jefferson 
County, with one-fifth of the state's votes, 
where the McCarthyites almost upset the 
organization. 

The target of many dissidents is County 
Chairman Thomas G Carroll who seems 
to have no intention of quitting, is a 
fighter and thus hardly likely to oblige 
the rebels. 

Activities of the discontented revolve 
around a “Committee for the New Demo- 
cratic Coalition” which already has estab- 
lished small power bases in more than 
half tlse county’s 17 legislative districts. 



In Northern Kentucky, the third popu- 
lous area, little excitement is expected 
because the establishment appears ready 
to give young people tlseir day. 

The precinct level voting operation is 
but dimly understood by the public. There 
have been allegations that incumbent 
officers have perpetuated this lack of 
information deliberately. 

True or not, Atty. Cen John Breckin- 
ridge added fuel to the situation in a 
news release last Friday. 

He urged the State Central Executive 
Committee and local committees of both 
parties to “dispel all secrecy and misinfor- 
mation surrounding the organization and 
formation” of their structure. 

“I would hope that these Dec. 7 
precinct elections are widely publicized so 
that all registered voters can participate,” 
the Democratic official said. 

Republicans elect committeemen 
ootnmi tt eewomen in the spring of each 
presidential election year. Thus th> y won't 
hold another such election uiiil YP 
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Could There Be Ecstasy In Education? 



By JEREMY JOAN HEWES 
The Michigan Daily 

Education and Ecstasy, by 
George B. Leonard. Dr I a court 
Press, 1988. 

(CPS) — The principal is hap- 
py and I rejoice with him about 
the delicious, perfectly balanced 
flow of outdoor light into a room 
filled with beautiful children. But 
something disturbs me, a vine- 
gary tingle at the back of my 
neck. There is a witch in this 
room. 

I see her near the back of 
the fourth row— milk-white skin, 
black hair falling onto a faded 
blue blouse, a band of freckles 
across the bridge of a small, 
sharp nose. Dark eyes with di- 
lated pupils are fixed on me 
now, bold and direct, telling 
me that she knows, without 
words, everything that needs to 
be known about me. 

I return her stare, feeling that 
this girl, with an education she 
is not likely to get, might fore- 
tell the future, read signs, con- 
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verse with spirits. In Salem she would be redefined: "The whole 
eventually would suffer the ordeaL superstructure of rational-sym- 
i of fire and water, bolic knowledge can be rear- 

In our society she will be ad- 1 ranged so that these aspects of 



justed. 

Fifth-Crade Witch 
An observer visited a typical 



life’s possibilities can be per- 
ceived and learned as unity and 
diversity within change rather 



school somewhere, but it wasn't • * ban fragmentation within an il- 
the perfect lighting, language ^ usor y permanence. This con- 
labs or multi-degreed teachers ce Pf °f education would encom- 
that impressed him. In an instant P® ss a ^ facets of human func- 
he was struck with the realiza- Boning, and education would be- 
tion of what education now is come “a lifelong pursuit for every- 
and what ecstasy it could be: one - 

a fifth-grade witch had stared Teachers would share in the 
him down. learning process with students 

The visitor was George B. b Y expanding consciousness and 
Leonard, Senior Editor of Look exploring everyone and every 
magazine, where he has reported Bong around them. They would 
on education, and vice president pursue the magic moments of 
of California’s Esalen Institute, learning that sometimes occur in 
where he has explored paths to classrooms today and would be- 
ecstasy. Thus, his Education and come accomplished at techniques 
Ecstasy is a product of thorough discovering or creating the 
study and imaginative experi- delight that makes learning worth 
ence. The author cites shortcom- **• 

ings in the present educational 1° * a< *» soc *ety has always 
system, arguing for a positive bad suc h teachers; Leonard calls 
and creative preparation for the Biem rogues— persons who know 

“ imity of life” that John Dewey what bein « alive is and who have 
foresaw decades ago. captured our imagination for just 

What Leonard believes neces- * ba * mason. I he old rogues are 
sary is an education for the to- adventurers like Robin Hood, 
tality of living; more important, mystics like Christ, mad scien- 
he seeks a process which would *|sts like Frankenstein, and ar- 
allow people to realize some large tists like Dali. The rogues teach 
measure of the human potential u * * be brst elementary lesson 
and exist in harmony with the about a Ufa ... in which new 
enormity of their time. Today, technology— whether outside or 
all processes and institutions hiside the human organism— is 
tend to fragment us, and schools fa ared and resisted, but de- 
simply initiate children to the “ e cted. toward humane uses, 
compartmentalization of living Today s rogues are today s chil- 
that spirals with age and ex- dren, the author states, and ed- 
perience. ucation should let them discover 

A graduate of the current ed- and express the ecstasy of being 
ucational system has become abve - 

adept at a kind of post-office Reshaping Education 

sorting job- putting emotion, Several methods of reshaping 

creativity, frivolity, curiosity and the concept and processes of ed- 
a hundred other human qualities ucation are discussed in Educa- 
into their assigned cubbyholes, tion and Ecstasy. One chapter 
all with his eyes closed. describes an ultramodern school 

Education Redefined where sophisticated electronic 

Leonard envisions an overhaul devices impart knowledge and 
of this initiation process, by ap- b °ld discussions with pupils, 
plying theories, methods and 1° an other chapter, Leonard 

technological devices that al- proposes that compulsory school 
ready exist. First, education a ttendance be abolished. To 

counter objections from horrified 
parents, the author suggests that 
the parents attend school for a 
day, putting themselves in their 
child’s place— no breaks for ciga- 
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rettes or coffee, no deviations 
from the classroom regimen. Par- 
ents might then see, I^eonattl 
reasons, just howmuch is learned 
in a day and how much of the 
child’s valuable time and po- 
tential are wasted. 

This is not to say that schools 
would cease to exist. Rather, 
institutions such as New York s 
Fifteenth Street School would 
operate, and presumably their 
"free-learning atmosphere would 
offer the delights of learning to 
eager children. ” The Fifteenth 
Street School, founded by actor 
Orson Bean, offers no formal 
classroom instruction, though 
five "teachers” read aloud from 
texts, discuss ideas with stu- 
dents and offer guidance. The 
school provides books, lounges, 
art materials, games and play- 
ing space, and the children are 
free to work and play at will. 

Total Environment 

This free-leaming school cre- 
ates a totalenvironment for learn- 
ing, the situation Leonard con- 
siders vital to education as "an 
apprenticeship for life." He dis- 
cusses two total environment in- 
stitutions that have developed 
techniques of expanded con- 
sciousness and continuous edu- 
cation. 



Synanon, established in 1958 
as a rehabilitation center for dnig 
addicts, now operates in four 
(California cities, as well as New 
York and Detroit. In addition to 
housing 1,000 addicts, chapters 
conduct Synanon (Came sessions, 
where 2,500 non-addicts partici- 
pate in weekly discussions. 

Esalen Institute offers exper- 
imental programs such as "Sen- 
sory Awakening for Couples" and 
"Meditation.” The Institute’s 
week-end and evening sessions 
have provided an opportunity 
for all who can afford it to work 
with such experimenters as B.F. 
Skinner, Alan Watts. Buckmin- 
ster Fuller and others. A group 
of graduate students holds resi- 
dencies there, as well, develop- 
ing all manner of free-leaming 
environments. 

New Education 

Ceorge Leonard asserts that 
there can be ecstasy in learning 
and thus in living. He advocates 
the total environment and free- 
learning concepts as a means to 
ecstasy, citing three institutions 
that have overcome the barriers 
of tradition and brought joy to 
their members. All of this is the 
"new education," the author 
states; now it is left to us to 
assault the system and ourselves. 



Production At Guignol 
Provokes Escape Plan 

By W. H. McNew 
Kernel Drama Critic 

In January of 1935, John Holm’s and George Abbot’s "Three 
Men on a Horse" opened inNewYork.lt enjoyed 835 performances. 
I know these things because 



✓ GENERAL BUTLER ✓ LAKE CUMBERLAND 



the program for the Guignol 
Theatre production told me so. 
Otherwise, I never would have 
guessed. 

The play is distinguished only 
by a smattering of flip lines anti 
a creaky plot centered about a 
mild-mannered craftsman of 
greeting card verses. 

Erwin Trowbridge, this Keats 
of the Mother’s Day and Christ- 
mas seasons, is no Clark Kent; 
but he does have an amazing 
facility for handicapping the nags 
while riding the Ozppe Heights 
bus home to his loving wife and 
egregious brother-in-law. 

Thin Jokes 

The Guignol players, under 
the direction of Raymond Smith, 
have approached this plot in an 
arch and highly artificial manner 
which serves only to expose the 
play’s weaknesses. Most of the 
jokes are too thin to stand to be 
driven home with a lifted eye- 
brow and a sledgehammer. 

The standard of acting itself 
was remarkably consistent. Most 
of the players tried to milk their 
parts with too heavy a hand, but 
there was no one on the stage who 
was less than competent. 

Wallace Briggs, David Mabee 
and Howard Enoch, in particular, 
were tiresomely insistent on 
making their presence felt at all 
times. . 
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Almost Professional 

This made the fine, almost 
professional performance of Barry 
Bleach all the more welcome and 
noticeable. 

Jo Ann Smith and Bruce 
Peyton were more than adequate- 
ly hysterical as the Trowbridges; 
though Peyton’s make-up job 
would have been more ap- 
propriate on Linda Nolan, who 
played a washed-up and over- 
weight Follies girl. 

Dowell Platt in the part of 
Moseyewitch, the White Russian 
(a part which in the original 
version of the 30’s was written for 
a black Afro-American), gave us 
a very good imitation of an 
Italian accent. 

Lighting and Staging 

The lighting and the staging 
were alike unadventurous and 
unexciting, while the over-all 
standard of action was crisp and 
smooth. 

"Three Men on a Horse" is a 
long play; and though it does 
offer its humorous moments, 
audiences should be warned that 
although they might come to it 
looking for escape, they may find 
themselves planning another sort 
of escape as the umpteenth joke 
is relentlessly driven home. 
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Sigma Nu Football Run Turns Into Harrowing Ordeal 



By MIKE HERNDON 

It didn’t seem like much of 
an accomplishment at the time— 
merely running a football to the 
Kentucky-Tennessee border. 

However it turned out to be 
one of the most harrowing or- 
deals ever experienced by Sigma 
Nu Fraternity in its long history 
on the University campus. 

Running a pigskin in support 
of a school’s athletic team is 
nothing new in college annals. 
Hut it was the first such effort 
by the Sigma Nu’s, and it was 
an enthusiastic group which sped 
from the Haggin Field pep rally 
Thursday night to meet the UT 
chapter in Jellico, Tenn., at 11 
p.m., Friday. 

What happened in the inter- 
im could be documented in a 
volume the size ofWebster’s New 
Collegiate and aptly dubbed, 
“On the Jellico Road.” 



Long hours of midnight oil 
went into preparation for the 
journey, and plans were mapped 
out in the most minute detail. 
But despite the best laid plans, 
so to speak, events occurred 
which even the most farsighted 
of men would not have anti- 
cipated. 

Some unusual and some not so 
unusual occurrences were exper- 
ienced by each of the six cars 
, carrying Spirit Sprinters. But it 
seemed that the dangers and 
frolics increased with each 
change-over of runners. By the 
time the fifth car began its 20- 
mile leg, the fun really started. 

Car Five pulled to the side 
of the road early in its heat to 
allow the trailing ball carrier to 
catch up. It was there that the 
occupants discovered a group of 
appropriately-dressed country 
folk surrounding a parked jalopy. 



Approaching the group, the 
runners found that one of the 
group was perched atop the auto 
warbling country music and 
strumming an old flat-top guitar. 

Upon learning that one of the 
Sigma Nu’s was something of 
a musician in his own right, 
the natives invited him to Join 
the songfest. But the fact that 
the runner's repertoire consisted 
mostly of folk music didn’t exact- 
ly “set well” with the farmers. 

He struck out with his rendi- 
tions of “Classical Gas” and 
“Love is Blue.” And when the 
mountain men threatened him 
with bodily harm if he didn't 
sing, “Don’t Bring Your Baby 
Home Drinking Tonight,” Car 
Five decided to take its guitar- 
ist and “get the heck out of 
there.” 

Stopping to rest at the end 
of its run. Car Five “met up” 



Soviet Students Share Problems 
With American Counterparts 



Review By BILL MATTHEWS 

Russian students are better informed about life 
in the United States than American students are 
about their Soviet counterparts, according to So- 
viet Life magazine, which cites Life magazine 
as its source. 

Soviet Life is a Russian pictorial magazine 
published by a reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Soviet governments. The 
agreement provides for the publication and cir- 
culation of Soviet Life in the United States and 
the magazine America in the Soviet Union. 

The November issue of Soviet Life is dedi- 
cated to answering questions received from Ameri- 
can students. The answers to these questions 
were prepared with the help of students at Mos- 
cow University and the editorial board of the 
university paper. 

The articles answering American students indi- 
cate that, in some respects, Soviet students share 
the same problems as students in the United 
States. Cetting into a Soviet college is much like 
the routine that U.S. students follow. As in Ameri- 
ca, a prospective Soviet college student submits an 
application and secondary school diploma to the 
college of his choice, takes an entrance examination, 
and waits for final acceptance by an examination 
committee. 

Soviet students attend colleges for about the 
same length of time for a degree at 42 universi- 
ties, 725 institutes, and 3980 specialized secondary 
schools. Almost all Russian colleges are relatively 
young, most being less than 40 years old. 

As in American universities, Russian students 
have student governments and student unions. 
Students have a voice in the distribution of 
stipends to students and no student may be 
expelled from a school without the consent of 
theKomsomal (Young Communist League). 

All students in the USSR receive government 
allowances which cover meals, lodging and other 
basic expenses. There is no tuition fee at the 
universities. 

“Are academic undesirables weeded out through 
state tests?” According to Soviet Life, no. Students 



who fail three or more courses in one year without 
suitable excuses (illness, etc.) are expelled. They 
may either re-apply for admission or go to work. 

Soviet students, like their Western counter- 
parts are subject to a military draft. However, 
in Russia, students receive draft deferments as 
long as they remain in school. 

Contrasting Russia and the United States, 
Soviet Life claims that Soviet students experience 
no need to become involved in civil rights move- 
ments because socialist countries guarantee a 
“society of equal opportunity and equal civil 
rights.” While admitting to the presence of a 
Russian generation gap, the magazine maintains 
that “this difference bears no trace of social 
conflict.” 

Soviet students become voting citizens eligible 
for public office at age 18. They receive free 
tuition, are guaranteed employment, receive draft 
defennents and get a discount on all forms of 
transportation. 

Another article in Soviet Life points out that 
the Soviet Constitution guarantees freedom of 
speech to all, and that Russians may criticize 
“without regard to persons." The article cites 
several examples of how student and press criticism 
has let! to change. The examples dealt with non- 
political domestic problems such as proper housing. 

In a poll taken by a Soviet youth paper, Russian 
students listed among their ten most common 
characteristics internationalism and love of peace. 
Listed somewhat more often, however, was loyalty 
to the Communist Party and its ideology. 

Although Soviet Life indicates that Soviet and 
American students are much alike, it lacks complete 
conviction for the reader. One unusual point is 
that the magazine failed to show any dissension 
among Soviet youth. The effect is that the students 
emerge looking just too good to be believable. 

Among exchange students interviewed by Soviet 
Life the only criticism of Russia printed was of 
Russian cooking and compulsory class attendance. 
The over-all impression created by the editors of 
the magazine is that the Soviet students believe 
theirs to be the best of all systems. 



with some more mountain hos- 
pitality. The runners braked to 
a stop at the edge of a driveway 
and were immediately confronted 
by a pack of snarling wolf- 
hounds. Right behind the watch- 
dogs was the lady of the house, 
clutching a chrome-plated re- 
volver menacingly in her trem- 
bling hand. 

One of the runners immedi- 
ately departed the parked vehicle 
with hands over head. “We sur- 
render, lady,” he called in a 
shaky voice. 

“What do you want here?” 
she demanded, still flaunting the 
deadly weapon. 

“We’re running a football to 
Tennessee, and your driveway 
was the only place we could get 
off the road to rest," one of 
the boys answered nervously. 

Though eyeing them incred- 
ulously, the woman shook her 
head and retreated to the safety 
of her house, leaving the four 
“shook" runners breathing sighs 
of relief. 

The local boys had little trou- 
ble completing theremainingdis- 
tance into Jellico, but it was 
to the UT Sigma Nu’s that threats 
finally culminated in violence. 

On the outskirts of the smaller 
border town, two Tennessee run- 
ners were jumped and the ball 
stolen. There was little the way- 
laid men could do since they 
were outnumbered by almost 6 
to 1. So, purchasing a new ball, 
they once more continued the 
run. 

However, further down the 



road, two more ball carriers 
were assaulted by trouble-mak- 
ers from the UT campus. This 
time the action started. 

The husky individual who had 
the ball decided that it wouldn’t 
be taken so easily this time and 
fell on the pigskin as on a fum- 
ble. He received a vicious kick 
from one of the attackers and 
lost two teech for his bravery. 

While the one runner lay 
bleeding on the “prize,” the other 
attempted to battle the 12 am- 
bushers. About that time, the 
trailing car arrived with the re- 
maining runners. The fight that 
ensued would have done justice 
to a Madison Square Carden 
main event. 

Broken noses, based heads 
and cracked skulls were the order 
of the day, as flaying arms and 
swinging fists connected with 
nigged regularity. 

Several moments later, the 
six Sigma Nu’s successfully 
routed their would-be assailants, 
as the husky runner retained his 
vise- like grip on the grounded 
football. 

It was a bloody but happy 
band of Sigma Nu’s that en- 
tered Knoxville at noon that day. 
And it was a proud moment when 
representatives from both chap- 
ters presented the elusive football 
to the referee before the roaring 
crowd in Shields- Watkins Stadi- 
um. 

And the events which had 
taken place were enough to make 
the game seem just a little anti- 
climatic. 



Morehead U Gets GLOF 

Morehead State University has been named the recipient of 
this month’s “GLOF Award” by Moderator magazine. 

The award was presented on 

a variety of grounds, but mostly head’s student newspaper and the 
in relation to the controversy alleged harassment of the few 
last year about the compulsory students who participated in an- 
ROTC program implemented this tiwar activities, 
semester. The spoof award is presented 

rp, , on a monthly basis by the mag- 



semester. 

The magazine said, “ . . . but 
when three professors violated 
the traditional faculty temerity 
and spoke out against the war, 
and ROTC, last year, they were 
. . . well, they’re not back this 
year. 

“They weren’t really fired; 
their contracts just weren’t re- 
newed. Same end, nicer means.” 

Other qualifications men- 
tioned were the handling of More- 
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BOLD VENTURE 



Turtles, cardigans, V-necks, . . . you name it. 
The U. Shop will put you in step His is a seaman's 
he-man turtle with the boldest of stripes. He pre- 
fers broads . . . STRIPES, that is. From $16 

Her combination of a cardigan with the turtle 
underneath, sets her off as a campus fashion 
leader. The pleated plaid skirt doesn't hurt any, 
either does it? U Shop sweaters. From $11 
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China And The UN 



The prospects for world peace 
grew dimmer still last week with 
the vote of the United Nations 
against the inclusion of Com- 
munist China and the expulsion 
of the Taiwan government as the 
representative of the Chinese peo- 
ple. 

It was clear for some time be- 
fore the actual vote that Red China 
would not be admitted this year, 
and that, if this country had its 
say, it would not be admitted for 
some time. The greatest ally the 
United States had in its drive to 
exclude Peking was in fact the 
resolution on the issue. 

The resolution, sponsored by 
Cambodia and Albania, gave the 
U.S. a strong arguing point by 
making the admitting of Red China 
contingent upon the expulsion of 
the Formosa government. The real 
issues therefore became clouded in 
a wave of rhetoric about the 
“proper” time for admitting Pe- 
king, and about the desirability of 
retaining the Taiwan Government 
in the UN. 

Still, the real issue is that the 
United States simply does not want 
Communist China in the United 



Nations, for reasons which have 
deep, if not valid, historical roots. 
The principal of these is this coun- 
try’s commitment to the National- 
ist regime of Chaing Kai Click; 
another is the corollary American 
devotion to the containment of 
Asian communism. 

It seems now that both of these 
commitments should be re-ex- 
amined in the light of world de- 
velopments of the last decade. 
Clearly, for all the talk of the Na- 
tionalist regime, there will never 
be a Formosan invasion of the 
mainland which will restore non- 
communist government to China. 
Even more clearly, there is no 
possibility of the Formosan gov- 
ernment shaping world events as 
the Peking regime can do. 

What is needed, then, is a re- 
alization of the fact that, if lasting 
peace in Asia is to become a reality, 
there must be a chance to converse 
with the nation which can do the 
most to control the events in that 
continent. That nation is mainland 
China, and the place for that con- 
versation is the United Nations. 
Unfortunately, the time is apparent- 
ly not now, regardless of the need. 



By SCOTT WENDELSDORF 




ipsass 



EDITOR’S NOTE: The opinions ex- 
pressed in the column titled Middle Man, 
Cynic View and Scott Free do not neces- 
sarily represent the opinions of the editors 
but rather represent the opinions of the 
authors. 

With the reinstatement of Holmgren 
and Friedlander, this writer is confident 
that our administrators now retire each 
night convinced that they have granted 
to these students a favor unparalleled 
in its compassion and generosity. The 
action, however, hardly erases the serious 
implications of the initial suspension, 
and undoubtably it is still beyond the 
comprehension of the administration why 
that suspension was not met with the 
gratitude of the student body; but rather 



by the outrage of the university com- 
munity’s thinking individuals. 

Indeed, the suspension was a prime 
example of the irresponsible use of ar- 
bitrary power by university administra- 
tors armed with ambiguously worded 
“Student Codes.” This action was clearly 
repugnant to the doctrines of due process, 
presumption of innocence, and freedom 
from double jeopardy. 

Under the purposely vague code, this 
University has the power to suspend a 
student simply for being accused of what 
the University considers to be a “serious” 
offense. It seemingly is not necessary 
to be convicted of anything before pun- 
ishment is dealt out. In addition to being 
liable to trial and punishment by civil 
authorities, a student is also liable to 



punishment (The University apparently 
looks upon trials as Un-American) by 
the University authorities for the same 
offense. In a private institution, the ethics 
and legality of such a policy would con- 
ceivably be open to debate. In a state 
University, however, it is clearly wrong 
and contrary to several centuries of com- 
mon law tradition. 

Enter the Student Government in a 
surprise flirtation with constructive social 
concern over the injustice of this “Stu- 
dent Code.” A noble gesture on the part 
of our representatives, but (as could be 
expected) one that ignores the basic is- 
sue. 

By attacking the particular rule in 
question and nothing else, the SC has 
in effect admitted that the University has 



a right to make such rules for its students 
to live under. Agitating to amend the Stu- 
dent Code implies a support for the whole 
concept of a student code that establishes 
a souble standard of in loco parentis 
justice. 

The need on this campus is not for 
liberally enforced restrictions, but un- 
alienable student rights against the ar- 
bitrary use of power so characteristic of 
the past. 

We must look beyond this one rule. 
We must question the whole concept that 
fostered the unjust regulations of this 
University. The SG has called for more 
humane tseatment of the slaves, but the 
question of challenging the slavery itself 
has never crossed their minds. 



Kernel Forum: the readers write 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

The Kernel's recent feature story 
and editorial which seek to show that 
the Kernel costs each student less than 
25 cents per year is a prime illustration 
of the old adage that “Figures don’t 
lie but liars do figure.” The entire analysis 
is specious. 

In the first place, only the students 
have any moral claim upon monies spent 
from the general fund. These monies are 
spent on the students’ behalf for in- 
struction, libraries, janitorial services, ad- 
ministration, and so on. Neither the 
Kernel nor anyone else has an independent 
claim upon such funds. It is therefore 
wholly irrelevant to consider the pro rata 
portion of the Kernel’s budget from stu- 
dent fees alone. All the money spent 
on the Kernel, no matter what its source, 
is money which it was intended should 
be spent for the direct benefit of the 
students. Possibly some students would 
prefer that their respective |6 be applied 
to a subscription to the New York Times, 
the Daily Worker, or the Berkeley Barb- 
each of which, in its own peculiar fashion, 
is superior to the Kernel. 

The Kernel makes much of the fact 
that it contributes $50,000 of its $89, 000- 



budget by means of advertising revenues. 
This is all well and good, but takes 
no account of the fact that the advertisers 
are paying for a guaranteed readership. 
Because the Kernel’s readership is a cap- 
tive audience, this revenue ought more 
properly be considered the due of the 
students. Without the student body to 
sustain the Kernel, no one would pay to 
advertise in it. If the Kernel believes 
otherwise, let it prove its point by ar- 
ranging to be put on a wholly voluntary 
subscription basis, as the YAF petition 
requests. I promise to be the first to 
hail its independent success. 

Let us next consider whether or not 
the Kernel is an adjunct of the De- 
partment of journalism. According to 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, an 
adjunct is an “appendage, appurtenance, 
or an accessory.” The Kernel so qualifies. 
It is housed in the Journalism Building, 
it has an official faculty adviser from the 
Journalism Department, its opportunities 
are noted in the offerings of the Journalism 
Department in the official University 
Bulletin, and at least sutne of the students 
in the department are required to write 
articles for the Kernel. If words have not 
lost their meanings, the Kernel is an 
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Editorial * r represent the opinions of the Editors, not of the University. 
Lee B. Becker, Editor-in-Chief 



adjunct of the Journalism Department. 

And finally, the editor offers it as 
his considered opinion that he and his 
publication are the object of a petty 
personal vendetta on my part. In Hamlet's 
words, “Lay not that flattering unctionto 
your soul.” The current petition drive is 
wholly a spontaneous expression by dis- 
satisfied students. I am saddened, but not 
surprised, that the Kernel’s editor has 
attempted to equate a demand for 
journalistic integrity with peevish rancor. 
1 assure him that it is my true purpose 
to see that honest student critics are not 
gratuitously abused by neophyte editors 
puffed up by the power of their subsidized 
press. I assure him also that the YAF will 
accept gracefully the identification of ally 
errors of fact. No such errors have yet 
been identified by the Kernel. 

W. S. Krogdahl 
Professor of Astronomy 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

The following letter was submitted to 
local Selective Service Boards, 23 and 
127, on Thursday, November 14, 1968 in 
protest of the draft and its system. 

“Is this. Sir, consistent with the 
character of a free government? Is this 
civil liberty? Is this the real character of 
our Constitution? No, Sir, indeed it is 
not . . . The people of this country have 
not established for themselves such a 
fabric of despotism. They have not pur- 
chased at a vast expense of their own 
treasures and their own blood a Magna 
Charta to be slaves. ” — Daniel Webster 



The above statement, given during a 
period of war, the War of 1812, and 
delivered by a man who understood well 
the true nature of his own country, should 
be profound enough to the minds of 
rational beings. But to those who may 
not understand, and to those who will 
not seek understanding, we make this 
effort to address you. 

The country he spoke of and the 
one we speak to are the same. The system 
he spoke of and the one we speak to 
are also the same. The country: the 
United States; the system: the draft. 

We oppose the draft, partially because 
of the war (Vietnam) it currently sup- 
ports, or wars it may support in the 
future. Vietnam, the current war, has 
not the support of many of this nation s 
leading citizens, but due to the Selective 
Service, and tlie legal authority behind 
it, maintains an unqualified support of 
this nation's young men. 

We also oppose the draft because of 
the very nature of its name, Selective 
Service. Such a “service,” Selective Ser- 
vice, discriminates against certain individ- 
uals and individual segments of our so- 
ciety due to educational, economic, po- 
litical, and social status. It thus makes 
one man the beneficiary, and another, 
the victim. 

And finally the Draft is an obnoxious 
denial of freedom Conscription, its sister 
word, and slavery its brother. 

Don B. Pratt 
Funner Student 
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ROTC Has Gained Strength In 6(Vs, Says Writer 



Special To The Kernel 

Compulsory military training 
on U.S. college campuses, which 
had been on the decline during 
the 1950’s, has made a comeback 
in the 1960’s because of the war 
in Vietnam, according to an ex- 
pose of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps written by M ilton 
Mayer and published in the De- 
cember issue of The Progressive 
magazine. 

“In 1962,” Mayer writes, 
“compulsory ROTC programs 
(which 40 percent of the students 
always found one way or another 
of ducking) had a 70 percent 
dropout after the required two 
years. Not now; four years of 



being fired at with blanks by 
college chums has a certain con- 
temporary charm. Draft-age pa- 
triots would rather be red, white 
or blue than dead. 

“The once high hope of get- 
ting rid of Rot-cee has gone glim- 
mering,” Mayer writes. “It 
(ROTC) is cemented into the 
campuses of 250 colleges and uni- 
versities across the country. It 
has, of course, no more todo with 
the higher learning than it ever 
had. It has to do with marching 
up the hill, and, if you haven’t 
had your head shot off at the 
top, down ag»in.” 

A regular contributor to The 
Progressive whose writings on 



social, religious and political de- 
velopments frequently have 
stirred up controversy, Mayer is 
presently on the faculty of the 
University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst. He has taught at the 
University of Chicago, Frankfurt 
University in Cermany and on 
the Comenius Theological Facul- 
ty of Prague. His most recent 
book, “What Can A Man Do?” 
a collection of his articles and 
essays, won praise from many 
reviewers. 

In the December issue, now 
in the mail to subscribers, Mayer 
writes in his article, “ROTC: The 
Ixjwer I .earning,' that the pro- 
gram “does not produce good 



officers, because virtue is not 
absorbed through the soles of 
the feet. The only way the Army 
— any army— can get good men 
to hie trained as officers is to 
dragoon them. And this it can't 
do on the campus. 

“Beginning in 1923 (when the 
University of Wisconsin threw it 
out) compulsory ROTC faded 
from all of the better (and most 
of the worse) institutions at the 
rate of twelve units a year. It 
faded fighting, though, until, the 
attrition unabating, the Army 
finally 'approved of voluntary 
programs in spite of the fact 
that the change-over means an 
instantaneous drop of never less 



Three Colleges Close After Racial Disorder 



By The Associated Press 

Racial disorders have closed 
three of the nation’s colleges at 
least until after the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

Security forces guarded all 
approaches to Bluefield State 
College in West Virginia which 
was closed indefinitely after a 
bomb blast ripped part of the 
physical education building. 

No one was allowed on cam- 
pus without a police pass. Class- 
es were canceled and the school’s 
1,400 students sent home fol- 
lowing the Thursday night ex- 
plosion, the latest in a series of 



incidents including death threats 
and vandalism. 

Wendell Hardway, the first 
white president of the formerly 
all- Black college, said damage 
from the blast was estimated at 
$60,000 

Shortly before the violence in- 
creased, Edgar James, a former 
paratrooper who claims to speak 
for all the school’s 450 Blacks, 
demanded Hardway ’s removal 
and presented a list of 35 
grievances. 

The president of Oslikosh 
State University in Wisconsin has 
suspended more than 80 percent 



of the school’s 111 Black students 
following a demonstration that 
ended with the wrecking of ad- 
ministration offices. 

President Roger E. Guiles took 
the action F riday against 92 Black 
and four white students as he 
ordered a premature start of the 
school’s Thanksgiving recess. 
More tlian half those suspended 
were still in jail. 

The white president of the 
11,000-member student body and 
the ranking Black faculty mem- 
ber both recommended alterna- 
tives that might lessen the pos- 



TODAY and TOMORROW 



The deadline for announcement* U 
7 SO f m two day* prlar to the first 
publication of Items la this column. 



Today 



An exhibit by the faculty of the UK 
School of Architecture la on display 
daily, 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., in the 
gallery of Pence Hall until Decem- 
ber 8. The exhibit includes architec- 
tural drawings, photographs, models, 
paintings, and sculpture. 

Dr. Gertrude Cox will speak at a 
Statistics Seminar on "International 
Education in StatisUcs” In the Stu- 
dent Center Theatre, Tuesday at ,8 
p.m. The lecture will be preceded by 
a dinner in the PresidenUal Room 
of the Student Center at 6:30 p.m. 
The charge for the dinner is $3.50 
per person and reservations for the 
dinner can be made with Mrs. Ruth 
Gordon, Ext. 2931. Station 289 It is 
not necessary to attend dinner in 
order to attend lecture. 

John Jacob Niles and several other 
musicians will perform the Niles- 
Merton Song Cycle at 8 p.m. in Me- 
morial Hall. 

The Student Center Board will spon- 
sor an exhibit of photography by Bill 
Roughen and Sam Abell in the Stu- 
dent Center Art Gallery. The exhibit 
will close December 15. 

Holiday Steamed Puddings will be 
on sale in the Home Economics Build- 
ing Lounge through noon Wednes- 
day. Orders may be placed by calling 
the Home Economics Office. 2781. 
Orders must be picked up by noon. 
The sale is sponsored by Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, home economics honorary. 

Tomorrow 

"Mutation In Bacteria" will be the 
topic of John Butts at 4 p.m. In a 
Biological Science Seminar at Pres- 
tonsburg Community College at Pres- 
tonsburg, Ky. 



Coming Up 



The Conference on Library Net- 
works: Computers. Communications, 

and Photography will be Tuesday, 



December 10. in the Student Center 
Theatre. It will begin at 9 a.m. and 
is sponsored by the School Library 
Science. 

“The Alleged Narcissism of Sor 
Juana Ines de la Crux" will be the 
topic of Dr. Alexander Parker on 
Thursday. December 5 at 8:15 p.m. 
in the Commerce Auditorium. Dr. 
Parker holds a chair at the Univer- 
sity of Edinborough, Scotland, and is 
currently on leave as a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Pittsburgh. 

The Pryor Premedical Society will 
be meeting Monday. December 2 at 
7 p.m. in the Medical Center. Room 
MN 563. The speaker will be Dr. 
Harris Isbell and his topic will be 
“The Effects of LSD and Marijuana." 
All premed and predent students are 
urged to attend and all interested 
persons are welcome. 

UK Placement Service 

Register Wednesday for an appoint- 
ment on Monday with Mason & Hang- 
er — Silas Mason Co., Inc.- Chem. E., 
Elec. E., Mech E. (BS, MSI; Civil 
E.. Chemistry. Physics IBS). Citi- 
zenship. Locations: Florida, Iowa, 

Nebraska. Texas. 



GET 

MORE MONEY 
FOR YOUR 
BOOKS 
ANYTIME 

— AT — 

WALLACE'S 
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Register Wednesday for an ap- 
pointment on Monday with Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. of New York— any grad- 
uate interested in sales or sales man- 
agement. Location: Lexington area. 

Check schedule book for updated in- 
formation. 

Register Wednesday for an appoint- 
ment on Monday with Srkes Tarizan, 
Inc.— Accounting. Chem. E., Elec. E., 
Mech. E.. Met. E.. Journalism. Radio- 
TV-FUms (BS). Will Interview Jun- 
iors and Seniors •'or summer employ- 
ment. Location: Bloomington, Ind. 

Register Wednesday for an appoint- 
ment on Monday with University of 
Alabama in Huntsvil'e — English, His- 
tory, Philosophy. Art, History. Soci- 
ology. Political Science (Ph.D., ASD). 



sibility that the school would be 
stripped of all but a few of its 
Black students. 

David Frank of Milwaukee, 
the student body president, said 
the violence indicated a gap ex- 
ists between Black students and 
the administration and added: 
“By suspending the students, the 
question of closing the gap has in 
effect been suspended.” 

Since October the demons- 
trating students had sought an 
administration pledge to expand 
offerings for Black curriculum, 
allocate space for a Black stu- 
dent center and recruit more 
Black faculty members. The ram- 
page in the offices began after 
Guiles rejected their demands. 

Authorities at San Francisco 
State College halted regular class- 
es again until Dec. 2 and planned 
a three-day convocation to dis- 
cuss issues behind a student strike 
led by the Black Student Union. 

The campus had reopened 
Wednesday after being closed six 
days following disturbances be- 
tween police and students. After 
more minor disruptions Friday 
the faculty voted to hold the 
convocation instead of classes 
next week. 
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than 80 percent of the enrollment. 

“Two years before the compul- 
sory program was dropped by the 
University of Massachusetts in 
1962, it was opposed in a student 
survey by 75 percent of the males 
and by 90 percent of the con- 
script cadets,” Mayer reports. 
"In wartime 1942, 80 percent of 
the draftees selected for Officer 
(Candidate School were college 
graduates; less than six percent 
of them were Rot-cee products.” 

Faculties "generally despise” 
the ROTC program, he claims, 
and “where academic bodies 
have the opportunity ( as they did 
at Boston University this spring), 
they strip it of its credits, re- 
ducing its positive student appeal 
to the money they get if they 
stick it out. Occasional profes- 
sors of engineering, looking for 
scholarships for their fledglings, 
fancy the Army’s magnanimous 
grants for advanced training, but 
the Engineering Council for Pro- 
fessional Development strenuous- 
ly opposes Rot-cee credits toward 
an .engineering degree.” 

Mayer describes the content 
of both “academic” and military 
courses given under the college 
ROTC program. He quotes this 
description— taken from an Army 
manual used as an ROTC text— 
of an antiguerrilla unit: “a 

hunter-killer outfit capable of 
beating the guerrillas at their 
own game . . . The problem of 
creating the ideal soldier for the 
hunter-killer units is the most 
difficult part ...” This "ideal 
soldier” employs both friendly 
persuasion and Armed Propagan- 
da. The latter, the textbook says, 
“is the tactic of intimidating, 
kidnapping or assassinatingcare- 
fully selected members of the 
opposition in a manner that will 
reap the maximum possible psy- 
chological benefit.” 

Summing up the case against 
ROTC in his article, Mayer writes 
that ROTC “may be able to 
liberate nations. It cannot liber- 
ate men, because men are lib- 
erated by reason, and it is not 
the soldier’s (including the five- 
star soldier) to reason why. 
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Bradshaw Thankful , Harsh In Farewell Addresses 

Charlie Bradshaw officially Bradshaw singled out the se- squad. “What you have done this ing football team until the at- that “expressed g 
left the University athletic picture nior members of the squad for year is not indicative of what titudes of the UK students and heartfelt thanks 

Monday night at the annual foot- their “leadership and examples you are capable of. supporters change. Everyone from the players, 

ball banquet— Bradshaw's last displaying the fine young men “A 3-7 record does not indi- must fight as hard as the team Palmer, Lyons I 

function as head coach. that you are. Gentlemen, we re cate the real story. (You can) does all week long. If there is . 

The now-former UK coach ap- very proud of you. You’ve never make something happen at the more aggression in the stands ick ralmer an< 

pea red grateful to some "who embarrassed anyone and you University next year. We know there will be more aggression on shar , . os , a 

did all they could” during his never will." you will.” thefield.” awan given a e | 

seven years at UK. 

Bradshaw personally thanked 
the players for their work and 
added, “We wish we could have 
helped you more. ” 



Issues Challenge 

While praising the seniors, 
Bradshaw issued a challenge to 
the younger members of the 
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’Cats Open With Xavier Saturday 



Despite their “too high ” pres- after his 783rd win when the 
season rating, Adolph Rupp’s UK Musketeers invade Memorial 
Wildcats will be heavy favorites Colliseum. 

over Xavier in the season opener UK will be without Mike 

Saturday night. Pratt, who is still out of action 

Rupp, who claims that the because of a finger injury last 
Wildcats aren’t in the condition week. 

to be rated among the top three Rupp will probably move 

teams in the country, will be Mike Casey to forward, and go 



with sophomore surprise Larry Wildcats will average under 6-5. 
Steele at the other forward. At The loss of height shouldn't 
guards Rupp will probably go hurt too much since Xavier is 
with Phil Argento and either also short. Their tallest returning 
Terry Mills or Greg Starrick. letterman is only 6-6. 

The UK freshman team will 
This combination plus Dan battle the Xavier frosh in the 
Issel at center will not be tall, preliminary contest at 5:45. The 
but they should be fast. The doors will open at 5:30. 



Is Elliott Under 
Consideration ? 

Pete Elliott, former football 
coach at the University of Illi- 
nois, is report edly being consider- 
ed for the top spot at UK. 

John Hundley, sports editor 
of The Daily Illini at UI, said 
by phone Monday that a promi- 
nent figure in the Illinois athletic 
structure said Elliott was under 
consideration for the UK job. 

Elliott was fired from Illinois 
two years ago after the “slush 
fund ” scandal in which Elliott 
and basketball coach Harry 
Combes were relieved of their 
duties and the school put on 
NCAA probation. 

Elliott coached a Rose Bowl 
team during his stay at Illinois 
and developed such players as 
pro starts Dick Butkus and Jim 
Crabowski. 



SAVING 



No Change 
In Ticket 
Procedures 



The ticket allocation proce- 
dure for the basketball season will 
be basically the same procedure 
used last season. 

The student must present his 
or her ID card and activity card 
at the gate. The student will then 
receive a ticket with a seat num- 
ber on it. The doors for the Xavier 
game, and for all UK evening 
games, will open at 5:30 p.m. 

Other rules for student ad- 
mission procedures are: 

k Persons leaving after the 
freshman game will not be re- 
admitted. 

► No smoking in the Coliseum 
except on main concourses. 

► Persons caught throwing 
anything on the playing floor 
will lie ejected at once. 



F6r those . . . 

who demand the 
very best ... the 
SMITH-CORONA 
EXECUTIVE 

LINE OP PORTABLES, 
MANUAL AND ELECTRIC, ARE 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLERS 
Sold by the oldest and best 
Typewriter Deoler in Lexington! 

Standard 
Typewriter Co. 

393 WALLER AVI . 255 6326 
Imperial Mata Shopping Center 
Alto late model typewriters tor rent 
Manual or Electric 
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TYPING 



AMILY 



Electric in-car heaters! 

STARTS TOMORROW! Adm $1.50 

“ 7 36 & 11.17 Turn xi-rim 

NMMunncnKs ROBERT 



DEM* ROBERT 

MARTIN HjiiuB MITCHUM 

. . . the hoBfir ■ jtnhter ™»IWUK ...daiunlirf machir 



. the gunfire preacher \ 
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STARTS 9:39 
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“Groovy!” yelled the hippies. 

“Where is the hoy?” asked San- 
ta. “We better hurry and pet him 
out.” 

“There isn’t any such ” Ding 
Dong began but the hippies 
shouted. “The well! Take him to 
the well!" 

They led Santa behind one of 
the hippie houses and there sure 
enough was an old empty well. 
Santa peered into the hole. “Why. 
there’s no one in it!" he said. 

"Now there is!" cried the hip- 
pies. They gave Santa a push and 
tumbled him into the well. 

“He’s our prisoner!” gloated 
the redhead hippie. "Children ev- 
erywhere are free. They can do as 
they please and not have to worry 
about being good anymore.” 

Ding Dong shouted, “But what 
about Christmas?” 

“Nobody has to be good for 
Christmas anymore,” bragged the 
redhead. 

“But without Santa Claus there 
won’t even be any Christmas!” 
protested Ding Dong. 

"True,” said someone in sur- 
prise. "I hadn't thought of that.” 



“Now it is time for me to 

With a grunt and a groan Santa 
Claus suddenly popped out of the 
well a very easy matter for one 
who had been popping in and out 
of chimneys all his life. 

He shook his head sadly and 
said to Ding Dong, "I'm surprised 
you’d trick me like that." 

“I did it so they would see what 
you’re really like." mumbled Ding 
Dong, red-faced. 

"Actually, he looks like a hip- 
pie!" exclaimed someone. 

"I dig those whiskers," said an- 
other hippie. 

“I dig that groovy red suit,” said 
another. 

“So what’s all the fuss?” asked 
Santa. 

“Well,” said the redhead with 
embarrassment, “we don’t like to 
comb our hair or eat with forks 
instead of fingers or clean our 
rooms and all like that.” 

"Fine,” said Santa. “But why 
knock the kids who do?” 



get back to Santa Land." 

"You mean you don’t care 
about being good ? ” 

"There are lots of ways of being 

good," said Santa. "I expect that, 
in their own way, hippies are very, 
very good.” 

"Oh, I dig this Santa Claus!" 
exclaimed the redhead. 

"And I dig hippies," said Santa 
gravely. “But now you’ve had your 
fun. It’s time for me to get back to 
Santa Land to fill my Christmas 
orders." 

"Suppose," said a hippie, “we 
sent you a letter. Would you fill 
our order?” 

"Try it and see,” said Santa, 
with a smile. 

Then he turned to leave, but as 
he was about to climb in his little 
plane Edgar the elf swooped down 
on the back of a red-eyed goose. 

“Santa! Santa!” gasped Edgar. 
“A terrible thing has happened!” 

"What on earth can it be?" cried 
Santa in alarm. 

"Santa Land is no more!” 
moaned Edgar. Tears rolled down 
his cheeks and he wrung his hands 
in despair. 



Tomorrow: Edgar's Story 



CLASSIFIED 



CUiilDri >dvrrtlalnf will be accep- 
ted on m prc-pold bxele only. Ad* mop 



led on a prc-pold bad* only. Ad* may 
be placed In person Monday throaph 
Friday or by mall, payment Incloird, 
to THE KENTUCKY KERNEL, Ream 



111, Journalism Bldp. 

Rate* are $1.25 for to words, $5.00 
far three conseeutlee Insertion* of the 
same ad of to words, and $3.75 per 
week, to words. 



UPPERCLASSMAN or graduate stu- 
dent wanted to share modem, fur- 
nished 3-room apartment (air con- 
ditioning), wall-to-wall carpet, etc.) 
$65 per month. Contact Bill Wood, 
ext 2785. 20N7t 

ONE, TWO roommates to occupy 8- 
bedroom Apt. Barclay East through 
Dec., available lease Jan. 1. Call 
252-8258. 21N5t 



LOST — Ladies' gold Waltham watch 
3 weeks ago. Reward. Call 8-4423. 

20N5t 

LOST — Yellow gold ladies’ watch, leaf 
shaped. Black cord band. Lost at 
UK-Florida game. Large reward. Call 
254-8084. 22N3t 

LOST and FOUND 

LISTED is the property on hand in 
our lost and found department not 
listed before. Items may be claimed 
from the Campus Police In Room 3, 
Kinkead Hall from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday: 1 Lady's 

Blue Purse; 3 pairs Lady's Glasses; 
3 Keys; 1 Man's Sweater; 1 pair 
Man’s Sunglasses; 3 pairs Lady’s 
Gloves; 2 Umbrellas; 1 Book of 
Stitches; 2 Men's Jackets. 25N2t 



FOR SALR 

FOR SALE — Jaguar 1960, four door 
sedan, light blue, good tires, engine 
Just completely overhauled; stick — 
four on the floor transmission. Phone 
collect or write LeGrand Thompson. 
Bagdad. Ky. 40003 Phone 747-8709. 
20N5t 

SONY Stereo Tape Deck, model 8 253, 
almost new. Must sell. Guaranteed. 
Phone 254-0888 20N5t 

FOR SALE— 1967 Honda CB 100. like 
new engine, $325 or best offer. 655 
Maxwelton Ct. daily 11 a.m. -1:30 
P«n. 22N3t 

FOR SALE— 1967 MGB 1800 British 
racing, green, over-drive, luggage 
rack, spoke wheels, tonneau cover. 
Condition warrants price. Call 277- 
7771. 22N3t 

1964 MG Midget. Wire wheels; 36 mpg. 
Radio, heater. Must sell (tuition). 
Best offer over $700. Also, two '68 
Yearbooks, cheap. 266-5712. 2SN5t 

FOR SALE — Se* of Rader Mag wheels 
for G.M. car. and a 1965 Honda 300 
Motorcycle. Call 252-7017. after 5 p.m. 

26Nlt 



for Rent 

APT. FOR RENT— Eff. furnished; 3 
blocks from campus. See. Mgr., 318 
Transylvania Park or phone 254-8482. 

7Ntf 



TYPING — Experienced typist with 
electric typewriter will do your ac- 
ademic or technical work accurately 
and promptly. Call 266-6062. 19N6t 



Synopsis When Santa leaves 
Santa Land, a dwarf named He - 
sekiah turns all the elves into 
spinning tops Then he sets to 
work in Santa's workshop to 
build a machine to take the 
place of people. 



CHAPTER 8 



THE HIPPIES AND SANTA 



WHILE ull these terrible 
things were happening in 
Santa Land, Santa and Ding 
Dong arrived in faraway Hippie- 
ville. 

The hippies greeted them with a 
cheer. "You captured him!" cried 
the red-headed hippie to Ding 
Dong. "How did you do it?" 

*'l said there was a boy in a well 
who couldn't get out," said Ding 
Dong, not looking at Santa. “But 



The College Life Insurance Company of America 



when considering life insurance, be sure to see your 
COLLEGE LIFE TEAM 
in Lexington 

Fred Burns — Dick Boneta — Lou Burns, CLU 



'Wra FOOTBALL 

jp*% forecast 



THIS WEEK’S GUEST EXPERTS 

CLICA GAMES OF THE WEEK r<Mi Kappa fptilom * Kappa Alpha CLICA Pick. 

Notre Dame v*. So. California SO. CALIFORNIA NOTRE DAME SO. CALIFORNIA 

Army v*. Navy ARMY ARMY ARMY 

Alabama vs. Auburn AUBURN AUBURN AUBURN 

Florida vs. Miami of Florida MIAMI of FLORIDA MIAMI of FLORIDA MIAMI of FLORIDA 

Oklobomo vs. Oklahoma Stole OKLAHOMA OKLAHOMA OKLAHOMA 

Florida State vs. Houston HOUSTON HOUSTON HOUSTON 

Georgia vs. Georgia Tech GEORGIA GEORGIA GEORGIA 

Mississippi vs. Mississippi State MISSISSIPPI MISSISSIPPI MISSISSIPPI 

Vanderbilt vs. Tennessee TENNESSEE TENNESSEE TENNESSEE 

Texas vs Texas A4M TEXAS TEXAS AIM TEXAS A&M 

LAST WEEK’S USULTS. 

Baptist Studaat Union S 5; Neuman Club S-3; CLICA Picks 5 5 



Let's Get It Straight 

THANK GOODNESS! 

"Thank goodness!” you say, when something 1 turns out 
well in spite of your fears. “Thank God!” says someone 
else. We realize that usually these are simply heartfelt ex- 
pressions of relief. But let’s analyze them a bit more 
closely * 

"Thank goodness” is an im- some material gain. “But 
personal sort of expression, when his child was saved 
not addressed to anyone in from death, when undeserved 
particular. “Thank God,” if blessing came to him, he was 
uttered sincerely, can mean at a loss how to express his 
that you recognize His power gratitude. Finally, sensing 
to intervene in your life, and the emptiness of his life with- 
that you appreciate it. How- out God, he repented and 
ever, the person who un- found peace, 
thinkingly says “Thank God” "What have you that you 
for every minor circumstance did not receive?” asks the 
that pleases him — "Thank Bible. Your mind, your body, 
God it’s quitting time! Thank your talents, the very breath 
God the dishes are done! you draw, were not your gifts 
Thank God that pest is to yourself. You were en- 
gone!” — is taking God’s dowed with them at birth, 
name in vain, for he has no Whatever good use you are 
thought of his Creator in able to make of them is only 
speaking in this fashion. He by the grace of God who con- 
is simply being profane. tinues to supply you with life 

Someone has asked, and the ability to function. 
"Whom does the atheist ad- Have you lost the word 
dress when he wants to ex- “Father" from your vocabu- 
press gratitude for unexpect- lary? The only way you can 
ed good fortune?” Henry regain it is to become a child 
Van Dyke wrote a story of God through the new birth, 
called "The Lost Word,” in through receiving Jesus 
which a man gave up the Christ into your heart and 
word "Father” from his vo- life and thus becoming re- 
cabulary in exchange for lated to God through Him. 

For free booklet, " Following Chkist," write to 

Box 327, Ridgefield, N. J. 07657, Deft. KK 



LOOKING FOR THAT MAGAZINE YOU ORDERED? 

Why Not Buy . . . 

The KENTUCKY REVIEW 
Instead! 
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Mr. Galvin 
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“If I were starting life over again, I am inclined to 
think that I would go into the advertising business 
in preference to almost any other. This is because 
advertising has come to cover the whole range of 
human needs and also because it combines real 
imagination with a deep study of human psychology. 
Because it brings to the greatest number of people 
actual knowledge concerning useful things, it is 
essentially a form of education... It has risen with 
ever-growing rapidity to the dignity of an art. It is 
constantly paving new paths. ..The general raising of 
the standards of modem civilization among all groups 
of people during the past half century would have 
been impossible without the spreading of the knowl- 
edge of higher standards by means of advertising." 



Dear Mr. Galvin : 

One mysterious aspect of business today 
is the mind-bending talent of the 
advertising agency. Increased advertising 
sophistication and an indefatigable quest 
for originality have produced campaigns 
which subordinate the client's 
chance of future profits. 

Advertising theorists maintain if the 
campaign is creative, the product will 
automatically sell. Thus, ads today shock 
rather than sell, stimulate emotions rather 
than discuss the product. What is selling 
merchandise today is not the advantages 
of the product but the ingenuity of the ad. 

The omnipresence of television has 
replaced other media in importance. Thus, 
TV commercials have to be more exciting 
than the programming ; commercial 
breaks cannot bore the viewer. 
Consequently, heavily advertised products 
have developed distinct personalities : the 
Volkswagen, the Lay Potato Chip, the 
Coca Cola ads all have distinguishable 
characteristics. Alka- Seltzer's 
introspective conversations between a 
man and his stomach, Excedrin's 
documental analyses of the headache and 
Goodyear's tire for the woman with no 
man around are advertising marvels. But is 
selling the product the ultimate purpose, 
or is that purpose proving the 
ad-man's creative genius? 

Thus the question : are today's ad 
campaigns designed to shock a 
media-controlled public into buying or to 
prove the creative splendor of the 
advertising business? I contend business 
is being trampled upon by the ad 
agencies' quest for creativity ; and, 
therefore, if the product does sell 
it is strictly accidental. 



Sincerely, 






Arnold Shelby 

Latin American Studies. Tu/ane 



WHO CARES ABOUT STUDENT OPINION? 



BUSINESSMEN DO. 






Three chief executive officers— The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company's Chairman. Russefl DeYoung. 
The Dow Chemical Company's President. 

H. D. Doan, and Motorola's Chairman. Robert 
W. Galvin— are responding to serious questions 
and viewpoints posed by students about 
business and its role in our changing society . . . 
and from their perspective as heads of major 
corporations are exchanging views through 
means of a campus /corporate Dialogue Program 
on specific issues raised by leading 
student spokesmen. 

Here. Arnold Shelby, in Liberal Arts at Tulane. is 
exploring a point with Mr. Galvin. Keenly 
interested in Latin American political and social 
problems. Mr. Shelby toured various countries in 
the area last summer on a “ shoe-string " budget. 
He plans a career in journalism. 

In the course of the entire Dialogue Program. 
Arthur Klebanoff. a Yale senior, will probe issues 
with Mr. Galvin; as will Mark Bookspan. a 
Chemistry major at Ohio State, and David G. 
Clark, in graduate studies at Stanford, with 
Mr. DeYoung; and similarly. David M. Butler. 
Electrical Engineering. Michigan State, and Stan 
Chess. Journalism. Cornell, with Mr. Doan. 

All of these Dialogues will appear in this 
publication, and other campus newspapers across 
the country, throughout this academic year. 
Campus comments are invited, and should be 
forwarded to Mr. DeYoung. Goodyear. Akron ; 
Ohio; Mr. Doan. Dow Chemical. Midland. 
Michigan; or Mr. Galvin. Motorola. Franklin 
Park. Illinois, as appropriate. 



Dear Mr. Shelby: 

Advertising is one df the most often 
criticized and least understood professions. 
It is also one of the most complex, 
involving consumer needs and desires, 
market economics, tastes, semantics, the 
arts, persuasion, and a host of other 
factors. In advertising, as in many other 
fields, there is a constant quest for 
originality and creativity. Today's 
consumer— more sophisticated and better 
educated than ever before— demands it. 

Different advertising techniques are 
needed to sell different products. 
Audiences must be carefully evaluated. 
Advertising that sells soft drinks could not 
be successfully used to sell— say— heavy 
machinery, surgical instruments or 
textbooks. Effective techniques must be 
visually or graphically arresting— and 
augmented by carefully chosen language— 
to express the salient features of the 
^product or service to the listening, 
viewing, or reading audience. A "creative" 
lad that merely displays ingenuity, or 
shocks, without presenting the product in 
such a manner as to persuade its purchase 
on the basis of mefit, as well as its 
intangible benefits, cannot be considered 
really creative. 

Advertising is never an end in itself; its 
goal is to communicate knowledge so that 
the consumer may exercise his freedom of 
choice, his intelligence, and his desire to 
buy or not. However, even the most 
creative and persuasive advertising will 
not sustain sales of inferior merchandise 
for very long. 

Television has not replaced ofher media in 
importance. While the impact of television 
cannot be denied, use of print advertising, 
billboards, direct mail, and other media 
are at an all-time high. 

Like you, I deplore pedestrian and tasteless 
advertising. Likewise, I deplore "trashy" 
books, inferior movies, poor plays. 
Advertising has the complex task of 
appealing to all tastes, all intelligence 
levels, all ages, and both sexes. A person is 
subject daily to over 16,000 advertising 
messages. Many are informative, 
entertaining, motivating, precise, practical ; 
many show a lack of creativity, poor taste, 
and over-use of gimmicks. In the final 
analysis,, judgment is passed by each of 
us in our buying decisions. 

In our sensitivity to that which we may 
find objectionable, we should also note 
that the advertising business donates some 
$260 million dollars' worth of public 
service advertising each year . . . Smokey 
the Bear, the Peace Corps. Keep America 
Beautiful, the Red Cross, the United 
Negro College Fund, Mental Health. 

CARE, UNICEF, Radio Free Europe, 
and many more worthwhile campaigns. 

From what I know of advertising firms 
and their people. I believe the profession 
offers one of the most challenging, 
fulfilling careers available. Keen young 
critics like yourself are needed to 
constantly upgrade the quality of its 
services, and shape them to fit the precise 
future needs of society. This will continue 
to assure responsiveness to the needs 
expressed by the consuming public. 



Sincerely, 



k) '• 



Robert W. Galvin 
Chairman, Motorola Inc. 





